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occasionally adopted. Here only one platina plate, c, was
used; both pieces of paper on which decomposition was to be
effected were placed upon it, the wires from P and Z resting
upon these pieces of paper, or upon the plate c, according as
the current with or without decomposition of the solutions was
required,

711. On placing solution of iodide of potassium in paper at
one of the decomposing localities, and solution of sulphate of
soda at the other, so that the electric current should pass
through both at once, the solution of iodide was slowly decom-
posed, yielding iodine at the anode and alkali at the cathode ;
but the solution of sulphate of soda exhibited no signs of de-
composition, neither acid nor alkali being evolved from it. On
placing the wires so that the iodide alone was subject to the

Fig. 47.

action of the current (635), it was quickly and powerfully de-
composed; but on arranging them so that the sulphate of soda
alone was subject to action, it still refused to yield up its
elements. Finally, the apparatus was so arranged under a wet
bell-glass, that it could be left for twelve hours, the current
passing during the whole time through a solution of sulphate of
soda, retained in its place by only two thicknesses of bibulous
litmus and turmeric paper. At the end of that time it was
ascertained by the decomposition of iodide of potassium at the
second place of action, that the current was passing and had
passed for the twelve hours, and yet no trace of acid or alkali
from the sulphate of soda appeared.

712. From these experiments it may, I think, be concluded
that a solution of sulphate of soda can conduct a current of
electricity, which is unable to decompose the neutral salt
present; that this salt in the state of solution, like water,
requires a certain electrolytic intensity for its decomposition;
and that the necessary intensity is much higher for this sub-na (except in the galvano-
